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THE SO-CALLED "HOE-SHAPED IMPLEMENT" 
By CLARENCE B. MOORE 

In The Wisconsin Archaologistlox October, 1902, is an interesting 
paper on "The Stone Spud," by Mr Charles E. Brown, containing 
much valuable information relative to these curious implements. 

As I have found, in place, in Florida, in Georgia, and in Ala- 
bama, a considerable number of what have been called "hoe- 
shaped implements" (Mr Brown's " Class C," among spuds, though 
he differentiates their uses from those of the other two classes), I have 
thought a description of these " implements " found by me might 
be of interest. 

The only " hoe-shaped implement " I have met with in penin- 
sular Florida came from a mound near Duval's Landing, Lake 
county. It is of polished trap-rock and has a perforation in the 
upper part of the blade. 1 

Another "implement," of calcareous sandstone, very soft and 
greatly weathered around the edge, has a perforation. This was 
found in an aboriginal cemetery near Point Washington, Washington 
county, northern Florida. 2 

An "implement" of friable calcareous rock, with a perforation, 
came from a mound near Lake Bluff, Altamaha river, Liberty county, 
Georgia. 3 

A neatly made specimen wrought from hard rock, with a per- 
foration, lay on the chest of a skeleton, in the aboriginal cemetery 
at Durand's Bend, Alabama river, Dallas county, Alabama. 4 

1 " Certain Sand Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida," part I, by Clarence B. 
Moore, p. 39, fig. 20 ; Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
vol. X. 

2 "Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast," part 1, p. 473 ; 
Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. XI. 

s "Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Altamaha River," p. 176 ; Journ. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., vol. XI. 

* "Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River," p. 308; Journ. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., vol. XI. 
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Fig. 24. — "Hoe-shaped im- 
plement," showing mark made by 
handle. Alabama. (One-third 
natural size. ) 



Three of these "implements," all 

beautifully made of hard stone, all with 

perforations, came from a mound on the 

" Charlotte Thompson place," near 

Montgomery, Alabama. One of these 

specimens clearly bears the marks left by 

a handle, as shown in figure 24. The 

shank has projected beyond the handle 

on one side ; on the other side the line 

of the handle passes across the top of 

the perforation. Another " implement ' ' 

has similar traces of a handle which 

are less distinctly marked. 

A fourth specimen from this mound 

is the upper part of a "hoe-shaped 

implement," perforated, made from an exceedingly soft, clayey 

rock found along the banks of the Ala- 
bama river. 1 

Three of these " implements," all of 
hard stone, none perforated, came from 
the mound in the "Thirty Acre Field," 
near Big Eddy Landing, Alabama river, 
Montgomery county, Alabama. Two 
are of the ordinary shape. One is an 
uncommon type, though this type is in- 
cluded in Mr Brown's paper. This 
implement (figure 25) is shown full 
size in my report, where the mark 
left by a handle is clearly seen in the 
half-tone representation of the object. 
An interesting feature is that marks 
made by a drill, probably a reed, since 
the nucleus of a core is apparent, are 
plainly visible on the implement. Seem- 
ingly the endeavor to perforate the 
shank was abandoned after several at- 
tempts. The line left by one side of 




Fig. 25. — "Hoe-shaped 
implement," showing mark 
made by handle. Alabama. 
(One-third natural size.) 



' Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Alabama River," op. cit., p. 326. 
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the handle is just above where the perforation was to have 
been. 1 

From the mound on the "Charlotte Thompson place" there 
came also a beautiful pendant of hard stone, two and six tenths 
inches long and two inches across the blade, in the form of a " hoe- 
shaped implement," shown full size in figure 26. It will be re- 
marked that in this case the per- 
foration is in the upper end of 
the shank. 2 

From these twelve specimens 
the following conclusions are, at 
least, suggested. 

From the soft character of 
the stones from which some of 
these "implements" are made, 
it would not seem that they were 
intended for active use. 

As some are not pierced and 
as others have the hole too low 
on the shank to allow graceful 
suspension, it does not seem 
likely that these objects were 
used as ornaments or that the 
hole was intended for attachment to the person. 

Inasmuch as on some of these, marks left by a handle are 
plainly discernible, probably all were used with handles, some of 
which left no trace. On certain " celts " also one plainly sees where 
handles have been, but more frequently no marks are apparent. 

Presumably, then, the " hoe-shaped implement " was an axe and, 
as it was not intended for active use, it was a ceremonial axe, as 
I have maintained in previous writings ; and the hole, when it existed, 
was to lash the blade more firmly to the handle. Perhaps, where 
the hole is not present, the blade was used without one, since the 
hole is not indispensable ; or just as likely an unfinished object was 
buried with the dead. The discovery of cases of this kind abound 
in mound work. 




Fig. 



26. — Pendant ornament, 
bama. (Full size.) 



Ala- 



•Ibid., p. 341, fig. 60. 
2 Ibid., p. 326, fig. 47. 
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In his paper Mr Brown quotes Dr J. F. 
Snyder, the well-known authority, as follows: 
" In the study of prehistoric American Indians 
I am inclined to think our natural propensity 
to magnify the mysterious and incomprehensible 
leads us often to ascribe religious or ceremonial 
motives to commonplace mechanical objects." 

It is possible that too large a number of ob- 
jects has been classed as ceremonial, but we 
should bear in mind that Indian customs of the 
present time are replete with dances and cere- 
monies in which ceremonial objects are largely 
used, and there is no reason to believe that these 
customs were any less in vogue in the past. As 
the customs of aborigines have a strong similarity 
the world over, a representation is given here 
(figure 27) of an implement from the Cook islands, 
in the South Pacific ocean, 1 in possession of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
This implement, with a well-made blade of stone 
and a handle thirty-two inches in length, is 
labeled as being a "ceremonial adze," and it surely 
can have been intended for no other purpose, as 
the handle, carved through and through in every 
direction, could withstand no blow of importance. 

But we are not compelled to draw conclu- 
sions as to ceremonial implements from compara- 
tively modern ones. 

Last October, while the members of the 
Congress of Americanists were in this country, 
I had the pleasure of meeting, among others, 
Prof. Juan B. Ambrosetti of Buenos Aires, who 
told me how greatly struck he was with the 
similarity of many of our archeological speci- 
mens to those of Argentina. 

•Ceremonial adzes from the Marquesas islands, with handles " fairly honeycombed 

with carvings," are in the National Museum at Washington. See "Savage Weapons 

at the Centennial Exhibition," Smithsonian Report, 1879, P- 2 4°- * n tr " s memoir a 

'hoe-shaped implement" from Louisiana is figured, and described as an "implement." 



Fig. 27. — Ceremonial 
adze from Cook islands. 
(One-sixth natural size. ) 
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It is interesting to see in Professor Ambrosetti's " Notas de Ar- 
queologia Calchaqui (p. 166) a representation of a "hoe-shaped im- 
plement" and to note that Pro- 
fessor Ambrosetti classes it 
among ceremonial axes, one of 
his reasons being that it is made 
of a stone not adapted to rough 
usage. This ceremonial axe from 
Argentina is shown in figure 28. 
Professor Ambrosetti has 
written also of a class of cere- 
monial axes from Patagonia. 1 

In the collection of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia (Haldeman Collection) is 

Fig. 28. — Ceremonial axe. Argentina. /c \ • „i / 

,~ .. , , ■ , an axe (figure 29) seemingly of 

(One-third natural size.) v ° v/ ° J 

soft pudding-stone. The edge 
is evenly ground and shows no 
chipping or wear. The weapon 
is evidently a ceremonial one. 

This interesting specimen 
came from the mouth of the 
Barina river, British Guiana. 

Doctor Dorsey, in his 
" Archaeological Investigations 
on the Island of La Plata, 
Ecuador" shows a beautiful 
"ceremonial stone axe," 19.5 
inches in length. 

From all this the reader 
will see that the use of cere- 
monial axes was widely spread 
and may judge that, presum- 
ably, among the aborigines of 
what is now the United States the ceremonial axe was also known 




Fig. 29. — Ceremonial axe. Britisl 
Guiana. ( One-half natural size. ) 



1 " Las Grandes Hachas Ceremoniales de Patagonia," por Juan B. Ambrosetti, An- 

ales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires, 1903. 



